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History: THe KuHuRDHA Resetions—The two noteworthy 
political events in the history of Puri District since it passed into our 
hands, together with the rest of Orissa, in 1803, are the rebellion of the 
Mahdrdjd of Khurdh4 in 1804, and the rising of the pdrés or peasant 
militia in 1817-18. The following account of these insurrections is 
quoted from Mr. G. Toynbee’s Sketch of the History of Orissa from 
1803 to 1828 :— 

‘THe KuuRDHA REBELLION OF 1804.—Shortly after our annexa- 
tion of the Province, the measures of the Commissioners to place 
the civil administration of the country on a satisfactory footing were 
interrupted towards the close of 1804 by the events which led to 
the deposition of the RAjé of Khurdhd, and his confinement in the 
fort of Cuttack. This prince, although stripped of a considerable 
slice of his original territory, had been left by the Marhattds in 
comparative independence within his own &i/d. This, indeed, was 
more a matter of necessity than of choice, Although the Marhatt4 
cavalry easily overran the open pargands of Rdhang, Sirdi, and 
Chaubiskud, they could not penetrate into the jungle fastnesses of 
Khurdha Proper; nor did their infantry care to encounter on their 
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own ground the pdvks or local militia, who were little, if at all, inferior 
to them in the open. The faryands above mentioned became, 
therefore, a bone of contention, and the scene of mutual recrimina- 
tions and devastations. The unfortunate inhabitants, fearful of 
espousing either side, suffered equally from the ravages and 
depredations of both. When we entered the Province in 1803, the 
R4jd passively espoused our cause, and tendered his allegiance to the 
British Government, doubtless in the hope that these fargands, 
wrung from him by the Marhattds, would be restored. The 
Commissioners, however, decided to retain them, as they had been 
taken by us from the Marhattds, who were in actual possession of them 
at the time of our conquest. Though this decision was at the time 
silently acquiesced in by the R4j4, it was a source of bitter dis- 
appointment to him, When the European troops had returned to 
Madras after the conquest, and the native force which remained at: 
Cuttack had been considerably reduced in numbers by the necessity 
of establishing detached outposts in different parts of the country, 
he thought that a favourable opportunity had arrived for recovering 
the lost territory. As a tentative measure, he sent one of his servants 
in July 1804 to collect the rents of one of the villages, named 
Batgdon, lying within the Mughulbandi, This messenger was 
summarily ejected ; and the Commissioners addressed to the Raja 
a strong remonstrance, with a warning against the repetition of any 
act of ‘presumption and unprovoked aggression.’ The waming 
appears to have had but little effect. In September of the same 
year (1804), the Radja was detected in an intrigue relative to the 
affairs of the Puri temple. He was, therefore, forbidden to issue 
orders to any person whatever residing within the limits of Mughul- 
bandi territory, without the express sanction of the Commissioners. 
In October, exactly one month after the issue of this order, the R4ja’s 
troops—if a disorderly mob of pdrks and peons can so be called— 
made a raid on the villages in the vicinity of Pippl{, and carried off 
all the cattle and other moveable property on which they could lay 
hands. This affair, though partaking more of the nature of a large 
dakéitt or gang-robbery than of an organized and preconcerted military 
aggtession, nevertheless occasioned considerable alarm. Thiswasnot, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, unnatural. The majority of our 
forces had returned to Madras, and what few troops remained behind 
were scattered over a considerable area, The nature of the country 
rendered speedy communication and rapid concentration impossible. 
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There was, moreover, a lurking suspicion that the Marhattds might 
be in secret league with the Rajd to harass, if not to overthrow, the 
British authority. The Commissioners therefore determined to be on 
the safe side, and to prevent, by prompt and decisive steps, these 
raids from growing into anything more serious. ‘Troops were sent for 
from Ganjim, and a detachment marched from Cuttack as soon as 
the necessary supplies could be procured. The Collector was 
ordered, if he could not get supplies in the open market, to compel 
the zaminddrs to furnish them. The rebels, being quickly driven 
out of Pippli, retreated to the fort at Khurdhd, followed by our 
troops. This fort, the ruins of which still remain, was situated at 
the foot of a hill at the east end of the valley of Khurdhd The 
approaches from the south lay through a difficult pass between the 
Baruni{ hills (where the R4j4 had a pws, or place of concealment, to 
which he retired on the approach of our troops), and were stockaded 
and fortified with strong masonry barriers. It was three weeks 
before we were in a position to carry these works by storm. When 
this was at length achieved, the R4j4 made good his escape south- 
wards with a handful of his followers, the British troops being 
too exhausted to pursue them. A few days afterwards, however, 
he surrendered, and was placed under close confinement in the 
fort of Cuttack. His territory was confiscated and placed in 
charge of Major Fletcher, who erected the first civil buildings at 
Khurdh4. The Rdja was released in 1807, and allowed to reside 
in Purf. His subsequent history is given in the following section. 
The estate has since been managed as a Government &Ads mahdi, 
the Raja receiving an allowance as ndnkdr or mdlikdnd. 

‘THe SECOND KHURDHA REBELLION.—In 1817-18 we had to 
encounter a storm, which burst with such sudden fury as to threaten 
our expulsion, if not from the whole of Orissa, at least from the 
territory of Khurdhti. This was the rebellion of the pdzks, a kind of 
local militia, to whom the English conquest had brought little but 
ruin and oppression. The causes of the rebellion will be indicated 
below. Rude and contemptible as this new foe undoubtedly was 
in comparison with our native troops, the nature of the country and 
their intimate knowledge of it gave them an advantage which 
rendered the contest more equal than it would otherwise have been. 
Stirling says, at page 38 of his Aistorical Account of Cuttack :— 
“The pdiks, or landed militia of the Rdjwdr4, combine with the 
most profound barbarism and the blindest devotion to the will of 
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their chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition which have 
ever rendered them an important and formidable class of the popu- 
lation of the Province. They comprehend all castes and classes, 
chiefly, perhaps, the Chdsd or cultivating tribe. Occasionally 
individuals of the lowest caste are found among them, as Kandirds, 
Pans, and Baurfs; and the fashion has often prevailed among them 
of adopting into their own order some of the more savage inhabi- 
tants of remote hills, called Kandhs, as also even Musalmdns and 
Telingds. They are paid by service lands, which they cultivate with 
their own hands in time of peace, subject to the performance of 
certain military and police duties whenever called on by their 
chiefs. 

‘“The pdrks of Orissa are divided into three ranks, distinguished 
by names taken from their occupation, or the weapons which they 
chiefly use, viz. :—(1) The pakdris, who carry a large shield made 
of wood, covered with hide and strengthened by knobs and circles of 
iron, and the long straight national sword of Orissa, called the 4Aandd. 
They are stationed chiefly as guards. (2) The danuds, who now 
principally use the matchlock (in lieu of their old missile weapons), 
but have besides a small shield and sword. It was their duty to take 
the field and go on distant expeditions. (3) The dhenkiyds, who 
are armed with bows and arrows and a sword, and perform all sorts 
of duties. The war dress of the pdrfs consists, or did consist, of a 
cap and vest made of the skin of the tiger or leopard, a sort of chain 
armour for the body and thighs, and a girdle formed of the tail of 
some wild animal. Besides the terror inspired by these unusual 
habiliments, they further heightened the ferocity of their appearance 
by staining their limbs with yellow clay and their countenances with 
vermilion, thus exhibiting altogether as savage and fantastic an air 
as one can well conceive to invest the national army of any country 
or people. However wild and motley their appearance and com- 
position, they certainly did not fight badly, at least when encouraged 
by the proximity of their jungles, since we find them sustaining the 
most bloody battles with the Mughuls; and it may be doubted 
whether they were not superior to any infantry which the Berar 
Marhattds ever brought into the field during their government of 
the Province.” 

‘It is clear that a body of local landed militia of this kind might 
have been made a tower of strength to the British Government, 
had liberal and conciliatory measures been adopted from the first ; 
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but by a fatal and short-sighted policy, Major Fletcher had been 
allowed to resume their service lands shortly after the confiscation 
of the Khurdhd estate. Nor was this all. Deprived thus of the 
lands which they had enjoyed from time immemorial, they were 
subjected to the grossest extortion and oppression at the hands 
of the farmers, sarbardéhkdrs, and other underlings to whom our 
Government entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also to 
the tyrannies of a corrupt and venal police. 

‘In this state of affairs a leader was all that was required to fan 
the lurking embers of rebellion into open flame. The opportunity 
produced the man in the person of one Jagabandhu Bidyadhar 
Mahdpdtra Bhawdnbir Radi, an officer who had inherited from his 
ancestors the post of dakhshi or commander of the forces of the 
R4jd in Khurdhd, being second only to the Raéjdé himself in rank. 
Besides yégirs, and other perquisites appertaining to his station, the 
family of Jagabandhu had held for several generations the valuable 
estate of £i/d Rorang at a low quit-rent. 

‘This estate was in Jagabandhu’s possession at the time of the 
British conquest; but there was some doubt as to whether the better 
right was vested in Jagabandhu or ina cousin of his, who also claimed 
it. Jagabandhu was one of the first to proffer submission to Colonel 
Harcourt in 1803, and the Settlement of 4#/d4 Rorang was made with 
him for the first year of the British administration of the Province. 
In the following year he was allowed to enter into engagements for 
the triennial Settlement. At this time a Bengalf named Krishna 
Chandra Sinh was the diwdn of the Collector; but he resigned his 
office in 1805-6, still, however, continuing to reside in Orissa. 
This man's brother, one Gaur Hari Sinh, was fahsi/dér in charge of 
certain khds mahd/s, which had been wrested by the Marhattds from 
the R4j& of Khurdhd, and which our revenue authorities were 
anxious to get rid of by selling them to some man of substance, 
The ex-diwdn, Krishna Chandra Sinh, appears to have meditated 
the acquisition of the zaminddri rights in these pargands, and the 
dispossession of Jagabandhu from his estate of Rorang. At his 
suggestion, Jagabandhu commenced to pay his revenues into the 
hands of Gaur Hari Sinh, the fadsiddér of pargand Rdhdng, one of 
the 44ds mahdis which adjoined Jagabandhu's estate of 4#/d Rorang. 
Jagabandhu having paid his revenues to the ¢ehsi/dér instead of to 
the Collector, as formerly, it was easy for the ¢ahsi/ddr to represent 
in his accounts the collections of 4:/é Rorang as belonging to 
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pargand Rdhdng. In the Amli year 1215, panrand Rahdng, de- 
scribed as “ Rdéhdng oghdtra,” was farmed nominally to one Lakshmi 
Nardyan, the real farmer being Krishna Chandra Sinh. At the end 
of the following year the favyand, described as before, was advertised 
for sale and purchased by Krishna Chandra Sinh. The jamd of 
Rorang was added to that of Rdhdng; and under the artful and 
significant description “av/tdira,” ki/é Rorang and some other ma/d/s 
were formally included in pavyand Rahdng. Jagabandhu resisted 
the attempt of the people of Krishna Chandra Sinh to take posses- 
sion of his estate ; a riot ensued, and petitions from both sides were 
brought before the Commissioner, and matters remained in abeyance 
for a long time. The new purchasers being unable to obtain 
possession, Jagabandhu let his estate in farm for the remaining 
period of his Settlement. Just at this time a suit between Jaga- 
bandhu and his cousin was decided by an amicable arrangement, to 
divide the zaminddri of &i/dé Rorang in the proportion of 10 and 6 
dnnds. In 1813 the agents of Krishna Chandra Sinh boldly stood 
forward to enter into engagements for Ar/dé Rorang as part of their 
purchase. Jagabandhu then presented a petition, which occasioned 
an investigation into his case. It was proved beyond a question 
that the annexation of Rorang to Rahdng was a fraudulent one, and 
a separation of the two estates was ordered. Bnt before this could be 
carried out, it was represented that the original rights of Jagabandhu 
were questionable ; and the Government in June 1814 passed an 
order forbidding any engagements to be taken from him, until he 
should have established a title to the lands in the regular course of 
law. When these orders were communicated, Jagabandhu’s com- 
plaints were loud and vehement. He was reduced to beggary ; and 
for nearly two years derived his maintenance from the voluntary 
contributions made by the people of Khurdhd for his support, 
spending his time in wandering over the scenes of his former 
consequence. He was constantly attended by a ragged tribe of 
followers, bearing the usual insignia of state pertaining to his former 
condition. When advised to institute a suit for the recovery of his 
estate, he ever evinced the greatest repugnance to do so, pleading 
his want of means, the degradation of sueing as a pauper, and the 
inutility of any reference to the Court from an Uriyd4 when a rich 
Bengali was to be the defendant. 

‘This was the position of Jagabandhu in March 1817, when a 
body of Kandhs, four hundred strong, from the Hill State of Gumsar, 
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in the Madras Presidency, crossed over into the Khurdhd territory 
and openly unfurled the banner of revolt. The dddbchards and pdiks, 
under their former leader, Jagabandhu, rose as one man and joined 
them. They proceeded to attack the police station (thdnd) and 
other Government buildings at Banpur, where they killed upwards 
of a hundred men, and carried off some £1500 of treasure. The 
rebels then marched on Khurdhd itself, increasing in numbers as 
they proceeded. Their success at Bénpur had set the whole country 
in arms against us; and, seeing the hopelessness of resistance, the 
whole of the Government officers stationed at Khurdhd sought 
safety in flight. All the civil buildings were burnt to the ground by 
the rebels, and the treasury sacked. Another body of the rebels 
advanced into paryand Lembdi, and murdered one of our native 
officials, who had rendered himself obnoxious. 

‘On the intelligence of these events reaching Cuttack, the autho- 
rities at once despatched such a force as they thought would be 
sufficient to quell the disturbance and restore order. One detach- 
ment marched direct to Khurdhd, and another proceeded to Pippli 
to protect pargand Lembdi. 

‘The Magistrate, thinking that his presence would help to restore 
order, determined to proceed at once to the scene of disturbance. 
He set out on April rst, accompanied by a detachment of sixty 
s¢poys, with the intention of joining the force which had proceeded 
to Khurdhd. On the evening of the following day he arrived at 
Gangpdrd, a village only about two miles distant from Khurdha. 
A barricade had been erected here, which was defended by a 
considerable body of rebels. The British troops were fired upon; and, 
as it was now growing dark, it was resolved to halt for the night 
and attempt to force the stockade early the next morning. A letter 
was sent off to the officer who had proceeded to Khurdhd, begging 
him to march out with his force from Khurdhd, so as to place the 
enemy between two fires. Early next morning the messenger re- 
turned with the intelligence that the village of Khurdhd had been 
totally destroyed, and that the troops were nowhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was nothing for it under the circumstances but 
to beat a speedy retreat. No provisions had been brought from 
Cuttack, and none were to be procured on the spot. The sepoys 
were worn out with hunger and fatigue, and the numbers of the 
rebels gradually swelled to about 3000 men. As soon as the retreat 
was commenced, the enemy opened a brisk fire. The English 
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troops kept as much as possible to the open; the fds, on the 
other hand, kept well under cover of the jungle, from which they 
suddenly emerged now and again to fire on us, or to secure what- 
ever of our baggage had been dropped or abandoned in the 
confusion. The situation was a very critical one, but no loss of life 
was sustained; and after marching without a halt from 5.30 A.M. 
until 3.30 P.M. of thé 3d April, the troops safely reached Balkati, 
on the Puri road, and there halted to rest and refresh themselves. 
While preparing to resume their march at 9.30 P.M., they were again 
attacked under cover of the darkness by a large body of insurgents ; 
but a well-directed volley soon scattered the rebels, and our troops 
continued their retreat without further molestation. They reached 
Cuttack on the forenoon of the 4th April, sans tents, elephants, and 
every article of heavy baggage which they had taken with them. 
The Magistrate wrote to Govemment as follows :—“ This instant 
returned, after a most fatiguing march of a day and a night, from 
Khurdhd ; I can only write for the information of his Lordship in 
Council that my retreat was forced, and that the whole of the 
Khurdhd territory is in a complete state of insurrection. The 
insurgents call upon the Rdj4 of Khurdhd, and Jagabandhu issues 
orders in his name. Their avowed intention is to proceed to Puri 
and reconduct him in triumph to his territory.” The Magistrate 
also recommended that the Raja, who had been released from the 
fort in 1807 and allowed to reside at Puri, should be removed to 
Cuttack, that a reward should be offered for the capture of each of 
his sardérs, and that martial law should be proclaimed. The 
detachments of sepoys which had proceeded to Khurdhd and 
Pippli were not more fortunate than the Magistrate’s party. The 
officer in command of the Pippli detachment, in attempting to force 
the rebel position at Gangp4rd4 and effect a junction with the 
Khurdhd force, was killed at the head of his men, as also was a 
native officer. Both detachments were compelled to retreat, with 
the loss of all their baggage, to Cuttack, 2#@ Pippli. The latter 
place fell into the hands of the pdr4s, who sacked it and burnt the 
thand. 

‘An officer who had been despatched with a force for the protec- 
tion of Purf, reached that town on April 2d, and found all quiet 
there. His progress had not been molested in any way; and he 
wrote to recommend that a force should be detached for the special 
duty of following up the rebels and bringing on a decisive action 
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with them. Accordingly, on the oth April, an officer with 550 men 
and a few guns marched on Khurdhd 
‘On the rath April martial law was proclaimed in the Khurdha 
territory. On the morning of the same day a large body of the 
insurgents assembled at Sukal, a small village near Puri, to the 
south-west In the evening they entered the town by the Lokndth 
ghdt, and burnt the Government court-house and several other 
public and private buildings. The houses of the European resi- 
dents were situated then, as now, on the sea shore, about half a mile 
from the native town. In these the native officers of Government 
took refuge. The troops were located in the bungalow of the Salt 
Agent. On the morning of the 13th April, the rebels emerged from 
the jungle which skirted the town on the east, and opened a desultory 
fire on our position. The sepoys returned it, and the contest was 
continued thus for about two hours. At length the sepoys charged 
the enemy and drove them back into the town, killing fifteen and 
wounding many more. This success was, however, only temporary. 
The insurgents returned in greater numbers, having been reinforced 
by others of their own party, and being joined by many of the rabble 
’ belonging to the temple and to the Rdja’s private establishment. 
Some of the inhabitants of the town also joined the rebels. The 
priests of the temple openly proclaimed the fall of the English rule, 
and the restoration of the authority of the ancient line of sacred 
kings. Being thus hemmed in on three sides by the insurgents and 
the sea, it was deemed advisable to beat a speedy retreat to Cuttack 
by the only road still left open. Provisions were beginning to run 
short, and it was found impossible to procure a fresh supply. It 
was important, too, to prevent the Government treasure from falling 
into the hands of the rebels. Puri was therefore abandoned; and 
the fugitives, among whom were the Salt Agents and the Collector 
of the Pilgrim tax, reached Cuttack on the 18th April. Martial law 
was at once extended to the towns and neighbourhood of Puri and 
Pippli, and to the pazgands of Lembdi and Kotdes. All communi- 
cation between Cuttack and the southern portion of the Province 
was completely cut off; consequently nothing had been heard of 
the force despatched to Khurdhd on the 9th April, and the greatest 
apprehensions were entertained for its safety. 
‘The detachment, however, reached Khurdhd without encounter- 
ing any opposition ; and the officer in command, on learning that the 
insurgents had gone in great force in the direction of Purl, proceeded 
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against them by forced marches. On the second day after leaving 
Khurdhd he came upon the rebels, about a thousand strong, drawn 
up behind a line of embankments. The insurgents, who had never 
before encountered any large body of disciplined troops, fled in the 
wildest dismay and confusion as soon as fire was opened. The 
force resumed its march on Purl, entered the town, and captured the 
R4jd, who was on the point of taking flight. He was taken to Cal- 
cutta and placed in confinement in Fort William, where he died in 
November of the same year. Several other encounters took place 
between our troops and the insurgent fdsds ; and the rising spread to 
the neighbouring District of Cuttack, where it was stamped out without 
much difficulty. British authority soon re-established itself every- 
where, although the country did not at once recover its accustomed 
tranquillity and security. Bands of pdrks, most of them proclaimed 
offenders and fugitives, continued to infest the jungles of Khurdh4 
for some time after the pacification of the rest of the country. They 
committed, chiefly by night, the direst excesses. The police were 
equally powerless to punish or prevent. It was necessary, therefore, 
in the early part of the year 1818, again to have recourse to military 
force.’ 

The Commissioners appointed to investigate the causes of 
this outbreak reported that we ourselves were to a large extent 
to blame, and that the peasantry had many and real grievances 
to complain of. The resumption of a large tract of service 
land, our currency regulations, which compelled the people to 
pay their land tax in silver instead of in cowries as heretofore, the 
heavy salt duty, the extortions and chicanery of our underling Ben- 
gall officials, were all bitter grounds of discontent. At the present 
day, the Khurdha estate is a profitable and well managed Govern- 
ment property, and the cultivators are a contented and generally 
prosperous class. 
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